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_ Education for Understanding 
> 


Mr. Kimpton: We have a distinguished visitor at the Rounp Tasre 
today, for I am joined not only by Richard P. McKeon, Distinguished 
Service Professor of Philosophy and Greek at the University of Chica- 
go, but by Dr. Henri Brugmans, rector of the College of Europe, who 
is briefly visiting Chicago. Before we start to explore our topic for 
today, perhaps, Dr. Brugmans, you might like to say a word about 
the College of Europe. 


Dr. Brucmans: Thank you. The College of Europe is a small ed- 
ucational community located at Bruges, Belgium, which has now been 
going on for five years. It is a small group of professors and students— 
thirty-seven students from sixteen different nationalities. They belong 
to different convictions, parties, and churches; they have different 
intellectual backgrounds; they are economists, jurists, sociologists, and 
so forth. So it seems to be very heterogeneous; but, in fact, the group 
is very homogeneous, because we are all devoting our time and work 
toward exploring the problems of a European unification; and under- 
standing in our college is brought about by the fact that we are all 
working for that same cause. 


Mr. Kimpton: This is very interesting, this European center in a 
sense devoted to a better understanding, I would assume, of the pos- 
sibility of unification of Europe. McKeon, I know you have been 
traveling a great deal of late. I saw you in Paris this summer, and you 
were shortly off to India. Have you seen anything of this kind that 
Dr. Brugmans has described in any of your travels? 


Mr. McKeon: No, Kimpton. I think, on the contrary, the problem 
that Dr. Brugmans is trying to solve is a problem that is without solu- 
tion in other parts of the world. We forget how many universities 
have been established in recent years. I spent, as you pointed out, a 
few months in India. There are thirty universities in India; one-third 
of them—ten of them—have been established since the independence 
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of India in 1947; and what they are doing at present tends to the solu+ 
tion of immediate problems and tends even to the separation into 
different languages that are spoken in the various parts of India. 


Mr. Kimpton: You have not really seen anything, then, that be+ 
comes the equivalent of this in your travels, particularly in Asia? 


Mr. McKeon: I would not say that. I would say, rather, that the: 
need for such unification, such understanding, in the different parts: 
of countries is felt. But there are so many forces toward particulariza- 
tion. Some years ago I gave a lecture at the University of Damascus: 
in Syria. (Damascus is the oldest city of continuous habitation in the: 
world.) The university was established after the last world war. I 
lectured there in a barracks that was once part of the French military 
establishment. 


Mr. Kimpton: This is an era, at the present time, in which we have: 
more exchange of students and of faculty members between Europe: 
and Asia, on the one hand, and America, on the other, than any other 
era in our history certainly. Wouldn’t you agree, McKeon? 


Mr. McKeon: Oh, do not forget the wandering students of the 
Middle Ages. 


Mr. Kimpton: Well, true; but they did not wander to the same dis- 
tance, at any rate, that they are now doing. 


Mr. McKeon: No. They wandered through Europe. But the faculties: 
of the University of Paris and the University of Oxford were like 
Dr. Brugmans’ College of Europe; they were made up of professors 
from all over Europe. 


Dr. Brucmans: Yes. We are very conscious not only that we are 
innovating but that we are coming back on a very old and venerable 
tradition in Europe. Let us not forget that in the Paris Sorbonne men 
like Albertus Magnus, who was a Rhinelander, lectured; and Thomas 
Aquinas, who was an Italian; and Siger of Brabant; and Duns Scotus, 
who came from Scotland, of course. 


Mr. McKeon: And Roger Bacon came from England, too. 


Dr. Brucmans: And nobody thought that there was anything par- 
ticularly internationalistic to do with it. It was quite normal to their 
minds. And that unity of Europe, prior to the birth of the different 
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nation states, that is a tradition which actually we are trying to revive. 


_ Mr. McKzon: But don’t let us put you off your point, Kimpton; 
the point is correct—this is a period of international exchanges. 


Mr. Kimpton: It is, indeed. And may I go on to my next question: 
Since both of you gentlemen have been exchange scholars, what is the 
objective of all these programs, and there are many of them at the 


present time? What are they trying to accomplish in your judgment, 
McKeon? 


Mr. McKeon: There is one that would take prominence if we look 
at the statistics of students who come to the United States. The vast 
majority come for training in technological subjects—in engineering, 
in medicine, in the various forms of applied techniques; after that, in 
the social sciences and the humanities. 


Mr. Kimpton: Has that been your observation, too, Dr. Brugmans, 
that technical knowledge is certainly one of the primary interests in 
terms of European and particularly Asiatic students coming to this 
country? 


Dr. Brucmans: Certainly! And it provides, of course, a common 
language immediately. Whereas in the fields of sociology, so many 
hierarchies of values and different sets of values come in, and thus 
it is much more difficult to understand each other. But I think under- 
standing is not to try to explain how the other fellow is but to try 
to solve problems which we have in common with him. 


Mr. McKeon: I think it is interesting to observe that we have gotten 
away at once to a second objective. It is not only technological as- 
sistance or training of technicians who will go back to solve practical 
problems in the home country, but Dr. Brugmans has brought in the 
need for understanding. Does that loom large in your conception as 
an objective of the exchange program? 


Mr. Kimpton: Before we go into understanding, which I would 
quite agree is one of the objectives, could I mention another factor 
which seems to me to be of some importance? It is the factor of 
knowledge, apart, that is to say, from technical knowledge. I must 
say our scientists have profited a great deal from going, for example, 
to the Scandinavian countries and finding out what they know about 
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the vast field of radiation which, it seems to me, is quite apart from 
technical knowledge. 


Mr. McKeon: I seem to remember the definition of a university as 
a community of scholars engaged in research and teaching. 


Mr. Kimpton: It has been so referred to, I think. And wouldn’t you 
admit, McKeon, that exchange of knowledge is a very important fac: 
tor, too, in connection with these exchanges of students and faculty 
members? 


Mr. McKeon: Do you mind if I change the commercial terminology 
you are using? I would say the advancement of knowledge—the co 
operative work to acquire more knowledge and to share it. 


Mr. Kimpton: All right, if you insist on being genteel, I quite agree: 
Well, now, could we turn to this matter of understanding, which 
perhaps is bigger than either technical adroitness or knowledge. What 
do you mean by “understanding”? I am not at all clear about what 
you are getting at here. 


Mr. McKeon: Let me fight off defining the term. I have a aatural 
instinct to define, which goes with the study of philosophy; but, in- 
stead, let us first bear in mind what we are looking for. In 1946 
UNESCO was established; and the document which forms its con- 
stitution contains eloquent language that I think will become one of 
the classics of political thought. And in it the statement is made that 
wars begin in the minds of men and that therefore the defenses of 
peace must be built in the minds of men; that merely economic and 
political arrangements will not suffice to defend the peace. We must 
have a foundation in understanding. Now, before I define, I think 
this is true; but let us define what we mean by this. 


Mr. Krmpron: All right. I would be delighted to do that because 
it is certainly a more complex thing than, let us say, understanding 
the French language, or the Dutch language, or understanding what 
Frenchmen are like, or what Germans are like, or something of that 
sort, isn’t it? 

Mr. McKeon: Those are the stereotypes. I think that in point of 
fact that is what we must avoid. We have a series of ideas of national 
groups, of national cultures. They are not without accuracy; for ex- 
ample, a joke in which we explain how the Irishman and the Scotsman, 
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the Englishman, the German, the Frenchman, and the Italian react— 
they have a degree of accuracy; but this merely touches off a super- 
ficial aspect. I think, instead, we must turn to the problem of what 
understanding is that will be the basis of common work. 


Mr. Kimpton: Could I be the devil’s advocate here for a moment? 

We have, we say, as an ultimate objective for this exchange of students 
and of faculty, international understanding of the kind that you refer 
to. But do we have even internal understanding—the understanding 
within one’s own country, to begin with, which, it seems to me, is a 
basis for international understanding? 
_ Dr. Brugmans, do you find that within your native land—Holland 
I believe it is—that the Hollanders really understand each other, or 
that the Germans really understand each other, or that the French 
do? As I watch French politics, for example, I do not see much evi- 
dence of understanding there. Do you? 


Dr. Brucmans: No, certainly not. My compatriots understood each 
other admirably the day when the flood came on February 1, 1953; 
and that, again, brings us to this point we made before—that under- 
standing is fruitful only if it tends toward a certain goal, a certain 
common responsibility, and that is really the thing which matters. As 
the French writer, Saint-Exupéry, once put it, if we want to bring 
people together, do not throw bread before them but ask them to 
build a tower together. 


Mr. McKeon: You notice, Kimpton, that what Dr. Brugmans is 
saying is that we have understanding when men have a common ob- 
jective and a common goal that they work toward. I think that this 
is profoundly true. In fact, it is the tantalizing aspect that underlies 
the cooperation of nations during the two world wars. The wars were 
meaningless, but they had an objective. It was the preservation of a 
way of life and a common understanding which led men to sacrifices, 
although they were engaged upon wasteful means that merely de- 
fended them. What we need in peace are positive means to achieve 
that same attitude toward each other. 


Mr. Kimpton: But may I return here to an earlier point? It seems 
to me you are going way beyond me here in terms of the questions 
that I am asking you, if I may say so, respectfully. If you take this 
country, for example, I wonder if we really understand ourselves. For 
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example, I find a good deal of strain and tension within this country; 
years after the Civil War. I recently have been in the South, and iti 
is still the case that they do not understand the North; and certainly, 
vice versa. (I speak with feeling on that as a northerner.) When we: 
come, for example, to describe, or try to describe, to other nations the: 
basic values by which we live, what we mean by democracy in this: 
country, what we mean by free enterprise (which is one of the fun-: 
damentals within our economy), it seems to me we become vastly; 
confused if not inarticulate as we try even to understand ourselves. 
Have you noticed that, Dr. Brugmans, in your own travels about thiss 
country, that we have a little difficulty in expressing what we are in: 
terms of self-understanding? 


Dr. Brucmans: I think there again the question of stereotypes comes: 
in; and as far as my experience in this country is concerned, certains 
terms do mean in this country different and even contrasting things: 
to what they mean in Europe. Take, for instance, the word “liberal,” 
which, in your phraseology has an entirely different meaning. And! 
there understanding can only be brought about if we accept that the: 
other has another background than we have—we respect him as being: 
different from ourselves, and we work together in the same direction: 
with him. 


Mr. McKeon: May I work into this dialogue? It seems to me there: 
are two separate questions that you are raising. One is the question' 
of understanding in the sense of cooperating; the other is the sense 
of understanding each other in the sense of being able to describe 
adequately the ideals, the aspirations, the springs of action of different 
people. I have no confidence in the latter. I think all such descriptions 
partake of some of the difficulty of the stereotype that Dr. Brugmans 
referred to; but I do think that the second (I mentioned them first), 
the efforts to understand in the sense of doing a common job, are 
important. Senator J. W. Fulbright (D., Ark.) spoke in Chicago re- 
cently, and his criticism of American education was precisely that it 
neglected to give Americans the ability to communicate with each 
other. Now, he did not mean here communication simply in a semantic 
sense. He meant that Americans cannot discuss their common prob- 
lems with enough confidence in each other to follow the intentions 
of the other and therefore to do a common job. 
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Mr. Kimpton: Let us take a long look at that. You would say that 
real understanding among peoples, and indeed within one people, is 
something that grows out of a mutual appreciation of a common 
problem and perhaps a mutuality of attack upon it? 


Mr. McKeon: Yes, I would say that. I think that I could make it 
more concrete. ... 

‘Mr. Kimpton: Please do. This becomes very vague to me at this 
point. 

Mr. McKeon: With that challenge, I am not sure I shall make it 
concrete enough. But I was puzzled by my trip to India. I went there 
for the first time. I had an impression of India based upon reading, 
upon motion pictures, upon art. And it was primarily an atmosphere 
that was totally different from the American atmosphere or even from 
the European atmosphere that formed part of my education. Yet, when 
I got there, since my interest was primarily in problems of education, 
on the one hand, and philosophy, on the other, I found there was 
more similarity than difference. I spoke at educational institutions of 
all levels, from the junior college, which is called the “intermediate 
college” there, through the college, the teachers’ training school, the 
university, and the research institute. With very little change, I could 
have said the same things in the United States and had the same 
reactions. 

Mr. Kimpton: I begin to understand now what you mean; but could 
I turn this back again to this exchange of students and faculty? Take 
the immense poverty of India as a case in point. We do not share 
this poverty in this country. We do not share the immense need for 
technical developments in engineering, in agriculture, in goodness 
knows what that India does. How does the Indian student coming 
to this country begin to share with us the problems that he has so 
that he may return, leaving a better understanding of his country on 
our part and, of course, a better understanding on his part of our 
problems, since we don’t share them? 


Mr. McKeon: You are asking two questions there, Kimpton. You 
are asking, first, how can we get technological training that will help 
them at home and, second, how can we advance our common prob- 
lems? Now we tend, I think, to do only one of those—that is, we 
show the Indian who is here as a student our latest advances in agri- 
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culture, forestry, and public health. (We do have impoverished por- - 
tions in the United States.) We very seldom consider problems that 
would extend from, let us say, the conditions that are found in a slum 
area of an American city, or a backward area of an American state, 
where we must improvise. If we could present problems of public. 
health, let us say, in this fashion, and come eventually to see public 
health, mental health, public housing, and all the related problems as 
problems that the Indian, the American, and European face, with 
different emphases, differently advanced, we might begin to take an 
interest, and that interest is the first step in these common problems. 


Mr. Kimpton: Would you agree with this analysis, Dr. Brugmans? 


Dr. Brucmans: Well, I think roughly that is the experience that 
our European exchange students have had, too. Yesterday I had a long 
talk with one of my compatriots, a young Dutchman who has been 
here for several months, and he said to me that his whole conception 
of the American stereotype, as it is normally conceived in Europe, was — 
entirely turned down; that his consciousness as a European as con- 
trasting on certain points with the American’s had been strengthened 
and that he was more fond of this country than he ever had thought 
he could become. 


Mr. Kimpton: Would you say (and of course you can only make 
an intelligent guess on this matter) that these stereotypes that we 
form of the European are also broken down by this exchange of stu- 
dents and faculty? 


Dr. Brucmans: I am sure that that must be true. Necessarily these 
stereotypes are much different from one period to another. We always 
imagine that these national characters advanced through history and 
are eternal like Platonic ideas. Well, nothing of the kind is true. The 
idea which people had of the Englishman in the seventeenth cen- 
tury was roughly the idea of a very dogmatic Puritan who killed his 
king for theological reasons. 


Mr. McKeon: And the Englishman became a shopkeeper in the | 
nineteenth century. | 


Dr. Brucmans: Exactly! And became very empirical, step to step, 
in his thinking and a very practical man. 


Mr. McKeon: We have stepped into the shoes of the Englishman, 
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largely, in the normal American stereotype. I wonder whether we 
should turn this in what is a more practical direction so far as the 
answer to your question for Americans is concerned. We engage in a 
great deal of communication effort. I think the word “propaganda” 
is no longer used to explain the American point of view, the American 
attitude, the American way of life. I did not have much experience 
directly on this question, but I did observe that in India whenever 
I explained American education, American history, American litera- 
ture, I had questions that were very difficult to answer and were not 
always complimentary. But whenever I treated problems of education, 
of philosophy, and of science, showing that these problems had arisen 
in Delhi (India) and had arisen in Chicago, the questions were then 
not, “Why do you do these odd things?” but “What can we do to 
improve science?” “How can we improve education?” “Did you suc- 
ceed when you tried this in your education?” 


Dr. BrucMans: This means that the attitude of understanding is 
possible only on the basis of equality. 


Mr. McKeon: Yes. But you notice this is understanding which does 
not focus on the other man. It is no longer, “This is me; what do 
you do?” It is a question, “What do we do?”—and, in the “we,” we 
understand each other. 

Mr. Kimpton: This, I gather to mean, is that we do have broad 
elements of communality in terms of problems that we share. Is that 
correct? 


Mr. McKeon: That is true. 


Mr. Kimpton: And that if we could find these common problems 
which we share, discarding all the elements that tend to separate us, 
then out of those we can generate real understanding—and presumably 
not only understanding but genuine cooperation toward the solution 
of these common problems. 


Mr. McKeon: You have a large formulation of the answer, but 
may I point out, Kimpton, we have played a trick on you. You were 
asking us about internal understanding, and you have now solved 
the problem of external international understanding. I think we have 
given the answer to the internal understanding question. 


Mr. Kimpton: Do you? Well, what is it? 
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Mr. McKeon: I think it consists in looking at the situation we are: 
in. We do not understand each other in part because we are sus- 
picious, fearful. We therefore find the attack on common problems: 
difficult to make, and we begin by first scrutinizing the person with: 
whom we are cooperating: What kind of ideas does he have? What: 
kind of motives does he have? What was his past? What were his: 
associations? If we had confidence, we could say, “Possibly I don’t 
understand this man. Possibly fifteen years ago he had ideas that he: 
has given up. But we are engaged in a common task; let us try the: 
way out.” I recognize the limiting point which one reaches when one: 
deals with conspiracy, but when a nation has reached a point in which: 
almost half of it can be suspected of conspiracy according to public 
declaration by responsible statesmen, we have lacked, we have come 
to lose, understanding. 


Mr. Kimpton: It seems to me, though, McKeon, that your solution: 
assumes what it has to prove, if I may use a philosophical expression. 
We must begin with confidence, you say, if we are to reach this 
mutual understanding, and yet this ought to be the end product. 


Mr. McKeon: No. You have twisted it around. I have said we have 
problems; let us get to work on the problems; let us try the solutions. 
One way in which we get cooperation is to map out a course of action. 
Let us see if we can follow a course of action, and let us see if oun 
confidence is justified. 


Mr. Kimpton: McKeon, would you like to pull together what we 
have been saying and give it a kind of summary statement? 


Mr. McKeon: I do not know whether I can pull it together; you 
have already done that. But we have wandered over a large field. We 
have taken our beginning point, the contacts that universities and 
educational systems, even secondary educational systems, have had in 
the recent past, the exchange of students and of professors. We have 
found that there are three objectives that are sought in this exchange. 
One, the training of technicians to do specific tasks; two, the ad: 
vancement of mutual understanding; three, the advancement of knowl- 
edge by research and by teaching. We have centered on the second 
of these, understanding, because I think we shall not have research 
or the advancement of knowledge unless we have confidence and un- 
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derstanding. If we have understanding, we will handle the technical 
problem better. If we have understanding, we will cooperate in ex- 
ploring the values that other people have in searching for new scientific 
solutions and in cooperating in the total betterment of mankind in 
the fundamental senses of literature, religion, and science. I think that 
that solution is not only the statement of the problem but the means 
by which the problem can be brought to its end. Understand each 
other, and we shall see each other’s values. Work in terms of common 
ends, and we shall lose some of the fears and tensions that prevent 
cooperation. 


Mr. Kimpton: And the fundamental approach to this, whether on 
the internal or on the international basis, is the search for a common 
problem which we all share and then, through mutual confidence, 
making a joint attack upon it. 


ib 


ADDRESS TO THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON HIGHER EDUCATION* 


By SENATOR J. W. FULBRIGHT 
k 


The heart of what I have to say is expressed in but one story. Some time © 
ago, so this story goes, a warden at the Joliet penitentiary played host to a 
conference of criminologists, called to consider ways and means of reducing 
the crime rate. One speaker seemed to carry the day with his thesis that the 
way to do this was by requiring all young people to study mathematics in- 
tensively. For the discipline gained in this way, so the speaker claimed, 
would lead the young to think logically and so make them virtuous when 
they came of age. There was great applause when he reached the end and 
sat down. The warden alone seemed unimpressed. He asked an aide to 
fetch a certain prisoner, introduced him to the meeting, and then at once 
sent the prisoner back to his cell. “That man you just saw,” the warden 
explained to the criminologists, “is the most brilliant mathematician in the 
whole prison. So brilliant, in fact, that it took bank examiners ten years 
before they found that he was embezzling funds by juggling bank ledgers. 
That man was not deficient in mathematics. What he lacked was a sense 
of grammar and rhetoric. He simply didn’t know the difference between 
the words ‘mine’ and ‘yours.’ ” 

You will agree, I think, that the criminologist who saw in the science of 
mathematics the means to create a nation of moral men and good citizens 
is not alone in his approach. He is joined by a chorus of voices, each with 
a special educational emphasis leading to the magic formula. To one per- 
son, it is training in physics, or medicine, or plant life. To another, it is 
training in business, or homemaking, or athletics. Let this or that be the 
cornerstone for higher education—so they say—and the arrangement of its 
own force will meet every danger, solve every problem, remove every evil, 
and gain every good. As for myself, I am inclined to favor the “warden 
theory” of education, if I may call it that. I am inclined to favor it, subject 
to three qualifications. 

First, no system of higher education, however arranged, can bear the 


* The National Conference on Higher Education was sponsored by the Association for 
Higher Education (a Department of the National Education Association). The address was 
given March 2, 1955, in Chicago. 
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whole load of cultivating what lies in the human spirit. For that spirit, as 
the ancients taught us long ago, is a mixed thing. It is formed and ruled 
not alone by reason. It is also formed, and it is all too often ruled, by the 
will and by the passions. And if there are those who may deny this ancient 
fact, the rule of Hitler in Germany and Mussolini. in Italy and the careers 
of a variety of imitators in the United States—each in a land pre-eminent 
for its literacy and enlightenment—are case studies of how reason can be 
set on its head by willful men who know how to play on passions and so 
make the worse cause appear to be the better one. 

The second qualification follows from the first. It is that, if the educa- 
tion of the individual is viewed in its entirety, then disciplined hearts must 
dwell in the same body as disciplined minds. And, in this light, not the 
schools alone can carry the burden of the work that needs to be done. Nor 
can they be charged—as they now often are—with full responsibility for any 
defective products. Our homes, our churches, our political institutions, our 
economic enterprises—all our media of communication—are, and must be 
considered, a part of what educates the individual. None can absolve it- 
self from the end result. All are jointly responsible for what it is like. 

The third qualification is addressed to those who would have the schools 
and colleges emphasize this or that specialized science and art. Let me say 
here that I have the utmost respect for the specialist. It is plain, for example, 
that we urgently need scientists and technicians who can lend their expert- 
ness to the defense of America and the free world. So, too, as a further ex- 
ample, do we need men skilled in the art of economic management who 
can perfect the way we organize production and distribution. This work 
is of supreme importance; for, though it is true enough that man does not 
live by bread alone, at least he lives by bread. And we need places specifical- 
ly set aside for the purpose of cultivating the science and art of making 
bread and defending it. 

Yet, divorced from all else, this specialization in art and science—and 
here I come to my point—is not an education for a democracy. There is 
nothing to distinguish it from an educational system in a totalitarian state. 
Men like Hitler, Mussolini, and Stalin may have boasted of a Nazi, or a 
Fascist, or a Communist science and technology. Yet these bits of knowl- 
edge are not political or moral by nature. The same textbooks dealing with 
them can be used by students in both democracies and tyrannies. For the 
subjects themselves are equally useful to free men and slaves alike; and, in- 
deed, in ancient times, they were cultivated chiefly by slaves. 

I repeat that this specialization does not form an education for a de- 
mocracy. It does not create an atmosphere in which the mind can be opened 
to every intimate impulse and voice, meshed with other minds of a like 
sort. Specialization, by definition, focuses on only a small part of the human 
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battle line. It orients no one toward a view and a place in the battle line: 
as a whole. It orients no one toward the whole intellectual life and tradition | 
of a country. It orients no one toward an understanding of man as he ap-- 
pears in a particular moment of current history and in the history of the: 
ages. And it is precisely at this point—as I shall try to make plain in a! 
moment—that the comment of the warden at Joliet seems to apply on all | 
fours. Here, let me digress to say that, from what I have seen of our colleges | 
and universities, their key weakness is not that they breed Communists. 
It is arrant nonsense to say that they do. Not one of our enlisted men who: 
went over to the Communist side during the Korean War and refused | 
repatriation cited as his reason any Marxist indoctrination while in college. 
Many of them never went to more than the primary grades and, in fact,, 
were illiterate. As for the officers who were court-martialed for aiding the: 
enemy, not one of these pointed an accusing finger at some university pro-: 
fessor under whom they had studied at West Point or elsewhere. Yet there: 
is a weakness in our colleges and universities. And now, in this hour of: 
grace, when we do not have to spend all our strength in fighting back the: 
McCarthy line of attack, we ought to turn our thoughts inward and seek; 
where this weakness lies. In my view, at least, it lies in our failure to teach; 
grammar and rhetoric—to teach the difference between “mine” and “yours.” ' 
In the largest sense for which this difference in words is but a symbol, it: 
lies in our failure to keep intact as a unifying reference point for the under-. 
graduate body a common intellectual tradition, a sense of an intellectual | 
community leading to a sense of the continuity of human experience. 

One used to find all this in the old prescribed courses of the humanities: 
before a rampant, free-for-all, excessively individualist elective system ripped | 
everything apart. But now we live with a situation where doctors only: 
know how to make their meaning plain to other doctors, or engineers to! 
other engineers, or lawyers to other lawyers, or businessmen to other busi-. 
nessmen, and so on. Each of these talks, and talks well within the range: 
of a profession. But they do not talk up and down and across their pro- 
fessions. They do not talk up and down and across the whole range of! 
human experience, stimulating and stimulated by that experience, to per-: 
fect the spirit of their age in the light of the spirit of all ages. They do not! 
and they cannot do this, because they do not have in common a vocabulary) 
they all understand—a vocabulary that was once drawn from the common: 
fund of knowledge embraced by the humanities. | 

All this lends an air of paradox to our commitment to democracy. On 
the one hand, we assert our devotion to a system of government that is: 
based on free and intelligible communication between citizen and citizen: 
and between the leaders and the led. On the other hand, we weaken the: 
effectiveness of that system by a prevailing educational process that tends 
| 
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fo narrow down communication by limiting it to an “Information Please” 
program and a Reader’s Digest, or by rendering meaning altogether mean- 
ingless. This paradox, let me add, is made to order for exploitation by the 
demagogues. For I noticed that when our higher institutions of learning 
came under attack from that quarter, all too many of them were be- 
wildered by what they were called on to defend. They seemed at times to 
founder in an inner darkness of their own making, equal in density to the 
darkness the demagogues meant to impose on them from without. The best 
that many of them could do was to raise the rallying cry of academic free- 
dom. Yet academic freedom, while of supreme importance in the educa- 
tional process, is not the end aim of the process. It is but a means to an end. 
And under conditions where so many of our institutions of higher learning 
lacked any coherent, general, and organized body of knowledge they meant 
fo impart to their students, they were at a loss how to define the end they 
meant to preserve through academic freedom. 

In saying this, I am not implying that our colleges and universities ought 
now to sit down in a solemn convention and agree on a body of doctrine 
which they will then impose as a new orthodoxy on their student bodies. 
[In common with all of you, I see in any such proposal the death of all edu- 
cation—of an education, at least, whose aim ought to be the infusion of the 
spirit of learning among students and whose method ought to be not in- 
doctrination but the constant exercise of the mind in meaningful arguments. 
[In common with all of you, also, I see in any such proposal for orthodoxy 
something of the ludicrous outlook of a university trustee who strongly 
objected to the text of a university president’s commencement address. And 
when the president said to the trustee, “Well, don’t you want your students 
to hear the truth?” the trustee answered, “Of course! But can’t you print 
the truth on the back of the convocation program and hand it to the grad- 
yates as they file out of the chapel?” 

The tradition of the humanities, for whose restoration I am pleading as 
the heart of any educational system that can best serve democracy, is not a 
rradition of orthodoxy. It is a tradition of continuous disagreement between 
parties in a great dialogue extending back over the ages. All that these 
parties agreed upon were the topics they felt were worth talking about. 
And, beyond this, the sense of unity that is present in their great dialogue 
was hinged to the fact that, when they disagreed, they knew what they 
were disagreeing about. Today, by contrast, we are inclined to rush ahead 
pell-mell with our solutions, without first asking what the question is we 
want to solve. Today, also, it happens all too often that people disagree 
violently without recognizing that they are talking about different things 
in the first place. 

In the long retrospect, I think it is fair to say that the strength of our 
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political institutions is a strength drawn originally from men who shared 
the common heritage of education in the humanities. Indeed, in this re- 
spect, there probably was no institution of higher learning in history equal 
to the community of men who formed the Constitutional Convention. All 
were pre-eminent in practical affairs. Yet they were also men who knew 
how to speculate, who brought a broad range of human experience to bear 
first on their thoughts and then on their practical work. This is not to say 
that they agreed with each other. They disagreed sharply. But, when they: 
did, they shared a common vocabulary which made the eventual agree- 
ment possible. So, also, in later years, a Thomas Jefferson and an Alexander 
Hamilton, whose thoughts form the basic fabric of our national life, dis- 
agreed sharply. Yet they were children of the same tradition. And, because 
they were, each in the act of disagreeing brilliantly served the nation so 
that we can now turn to Jefferson for guidance under one set of circum- 
stances and to Hamilton under a different set. And in this way, we profit 
from both. 

I am saying here that tradition does not mean uniformity. It means di- 
versity within an embracing unity. And it is to this end, I feel, that we 
must reconceive and reorganize the life that is lived in our schools of higher 
learning. We must make of those schools the home for a new spirit of 
learning. We must make them, as Woodrow Wilson pleaded in 1909, “a 
community of scholars and pupils—a free community but a very real one, in 
which democracy may make its reasonable triumphs of accommodation, 
its vital process of unity. I am not suggesting,” Wilson continued, “that 
young men be dragooned into becoming scholars or tempted to become 
pedants, or have any artificial compulsion whatever put upon them, but 
only that they be introduced into the high society of university ideals, be 
exposed to the hazards of stimulating friendships, be introduced into the 
easy comradeship of the republic of letters. By this means the classroom itself 
might some day come to seem a part of life.” 

A final remark. I have no illusion that, even if all this is done, all will 
be well with us in a present and future hour. For we face the fact that 
what we are educating is, after all, the son of Old Adam. And like his an- 
cestor, who rebelled against a teaching from the highest possible quarter, 
so can the son of Old Adam rebel against what he is taught and reach for 
forbidden fruit. Yet this much, at least, can be hoped for: that a familiarity 
with what the many generations of man have talked about and experienced 
in their career on earth can, by pointing up the consequences, reduce the 
danger of such a rebellion, though it may not eliminate it altogether. In- 
deed, without this heroic hope that education can inch humanity forward 
toward the vision of human perfectibility, life itself would have no purpose. 

In all that touches existence, free men everywhere look to America for 
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